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THE REVOLUTION IN AFRICA 


Christianity’ and Crisis, the distinguished _bi- 
weekly journal founded by Reinhold Niebuhr and 
John C. Bennett, is currently marking its twen- 
tieth anniversary, and as part of its anniversary 
observance it has published a special double issue 
on Africa. We would commend this issue to 
‘Worldview’s readers.- 

“As much as we have considered the question 
‘of freedom and self-determination for all peoples 
since the end of World War II,” the editors re- 
mark in their introduction, “it is clear that we 
have not prepared, and perhaps could not have 
-been prepared, for what has happened in Africa 
during recent months. We are called upon to 
make great readjustments in our thinking and in 
our policy—to come to grips with a world that 
hardly seemed to exist yesterday. Unquestionably 
we are involved in the new world, but there is 
much understandable confusion regarding our 
‘role in it.” 

Several sources of our confusion are made clear 
in this issue of Christianity and Crisis by Robert 
C. Good, who was coordinator of President Ken- 
nedy’s task force on Africa. Writing on “The Dan- 
ger of Disillusionment with Africa,” Mr. Good 
observes that, “paradoxically, our trouble arises 
partly from our fine anti-colonial and liberal tra- 

itions. It was not very long ago that we placed 
unquestioning faith in those touchstones of the 
new age, self-determination and collective secur- 
ity ... We no longer suffer the illusions of liberal 
international political theory. But we are only be- 
ginning to realize that, far from a solution to the 
problems of disorder and far from a guarantor of 
amicable relations, the era of independence-for- 
everyone simply reshapes the frame within which 
the persistent problems of politics must be 
viewed.” 

The challenge which the revolution in Africa 
offers to Americans is thus a challenge to their 
political maturity—to their ability to come to 
terms, realistically, with problems new to their 
experience. Much of what has happened (and will 
happen) in Africa is an affront both to the civil- 


ized values and the democratic presuppositions 
of the West. But if, for these reasons, the new 
African nations are simply despaired of and writ- 
ten off as lost to decency and to freedom, the 
Western nations will have succumbed to a tragic 
simplism and irresponsibility. 

The new administration in Washington, for- 
tunately, offers hope that it will meet the African 
challenges more creatively than this nation has 
met them in the past. In his inaugural address 
President Kennedy, speaking of the new nations, 
declared that “we shall not always expect to find 
them supporting our views;” but, he added, we 
“always hope to find them supporting their own 
freedom.” 

This declaration should become the keystone 
of the nation’s policy. The new nations hate any 
suggestion of colonialism much more passionately 
than they love “freedom” as the West conceives 
it. They have no wish to choose sides, or to be- 
come pawns, in the Cold War, The best of their 
leaders are concerned for the. speedy develop- 
ment of their states as independent, viable politi- 
cal and economic units. It is toward this that the 
United States must assist them—through ex- 
panded programs of economic and technical as- 
sistance, through understanding of their aspira- 
tions for independence. And we must do this with 
generosity, with patience and with tact. 


Editor’s Note: In its December 1958 issue 
Worldview inaugurated a series of essays on the 
moral implications of nuclear warfare. The series 
was concluded in the issue of October 1960. 
The Church Peace Union has now published this 
series in a seventy-eight page pamphlet, under 
the title The Moral Dilemma of Nuclear Weapons. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be ordered from The 
Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th Street, New 
York 21, New York. The price is one dollar for a 
single copy. Bulk prices are available upon re- 
quest. 








in the magazines 


Christianity and Crisis finds “a gleam of hope in the 
dark nuclear peril” in reports of the accord reached 
between Russian and American scientists at the dis- 
armament conference held in Moscow late last year. 
In an editorial for March 6, the journal notes that 
“the most hopeful aspect of the conversations was 
the willingness of the Russians at least to discuss 
the old bone of contention between us—inspection. 
There is now actually a possibility that this matter 
of whether inspection should precede or follow dis- 
armament might be anieak by a formula that 
would initiate reduction of arms by stages, and more 
and more inspection by corresponding stages as 
arms are destroyed.” 

® 


In “Security Through Disarmament” (The Nation, 
February 25) Louis B. Sohn proposes an eight-point, 
eight-year plan for the “comprehensive reduction in 
armaments that he believes is the only solution to 
present world tensions. “The road to American secur- 
ity,” Mr. Sohn writes, “no longer lies in the direc- 
tion of an arms race toward an illusive point of 
superiority in destructive power; we can obtain more 
security only by obtaining a cut in our potential 
adversaries’ power to destroy us. Such a cut can be 
obtained in one way only—by an agreement on a 
reciprocal reduction of armaments to the point where 
neither of us will be able to destroy the other.” 

The steps that Mr. Sohn proposes are an attempt 
to remedy the deficiencies which each side at pres- 
ent finds in the other’s proposals. Thus both Russian 
demands for large-scale arms reduction and Amer- 
ican demands for inspection provisions could be 
satisfied by making the amount of controls more 
proportionate to the amount of effective disarma- 
ment. Mr. Sohn’s program also calls for the aboli- 
tion of military missiles and the international super- 
vision of space projects; the reduction of military 
stockpiles of fissionable material to an agreed 
amount “proportionate to the number of authorized 


means of delivery”; the international supervision of . 


peaceful uses of fissionable material not needed for 
authorized military stockpiles; the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons testing; the abolition of biological, 
chemical and radiological weapons; the reduction of 
U. S. and Soviet armed forces and the armed forces 
of other nations, “in particular in Europe and Asia, 
taking into account in each region the need for 
‘maintaining a proper balance among various pos- 
sible antagonists.” 
- While admitting that “this is a drastic program,” 
Mr. Sohn holds that, “if we want to survive, we 
.must take the necessary risks, and these risks are 
certainly smaller than those involved in the present 


arms race.” 
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Barbara Ward, writing in The New Leader for 
February 27,:finds that the reasons for the West's 
inability to match Communist zeal in channeling the 
revolutionary energies of the emergent nations lie in 
fundamental Western political attitudes. “. . . In their 
international relations, the Western powers still cling 
to the idea of an automatic, self-regulating system 
in which each nation, pursuing its own interests, 
contrives in some mysterious way to serve the inter- 
ests of all and create a functioning community.” 

Taking an analogy from domestic policy, Miss 
Ward explains that, “during the early thrust of in- 
dustrialism in the West, the underlying beliefs of 
the governing groups were still rooted in laissez 
faire. But as the system with its complexities, oppor- 
tunities and injustices developed, two forces made 
for change: More citizens acquired the vote and 
could exert pressure on the government; and humane 
and Christian conscience could no longer tolerate 
the flagrant evils of an unregulated economy. The 
decision to use government as an instrument of 
greater justice and solidarity was fundamental to 
the change in the West from a narrow class-oriented 
market to the mass consumption economy of today.” 

“But,” Miss Ward points out, “in the world at 
large a comparable shift has yet to occur. Like the 
dispossessed urban workers in Victorian times, the 
peoples of the underdeveloped world have been 
drawn into the modern economy; but so far, they 
participate in its labors rather than in ‘its rewards. 
In this new world-wide society, the Western nations 
form an elite whose wealth is increasing. Past sav- 
ings make fresh saving easier; and the rich grow 
richer in a closed circuit of shared and profitable 
exchange.” 

Miss Ward’s conclusion: “The Western powers 
must repeat at the international level the decisions 
which saved free society within the nation... . 
By ending colonial control, they have, as it were, 
enfranchised the developing nations as they once 
enfranchised their own workers. But the next funda- 
mental step—to use governmental action to share 
wealth more widely, to distribute some of the riches 
and build up the prosperity of the poor—has yet to 
be taken.” 
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In other periodicals: 


“Fifteen Years of American Foreign Policy” by M. 
A. Fitzsimons, The Review of Politics, January. 

“Changing Africa,” Current History, February. 
Articles by Rayford W. Logan, R. C. Pratt, Carroll 
Quigley, Keith Irvine and others. 

“Nuclear Pacifism” by Robert W. Tucker and 
Bertrand Russell, New Republic, Feb. 6, Mar. 6. 
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PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


We Must Clarify The Purposes They Are Meant to Serve 


E. Raymond Platig 


Throughout the twentieth century Americans have 
been on a seemingly endless search for that device or 
approach to international relations which would re- 
move from such relations the harsh reality of tension 
and violence. At various times during this period 
arbitration treaties, international organization, col- 
lective security, international law, information pro- 
grams, economic aid and technical assistance have 
been set forth as the keys that would finally unlock 
the door to perpetual peace. In the era since World 
War II, the device of exchange of persons has often 
occupied the center of the stage of hope. Its right to 
that central position was reaffirmed when President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower placed the considerable 
weight of his personal prestige and high office be- 
hind the concept of peoples-to-peoples diplomacy. 

The way in which the exchange of persons can be 
looked upon as a device which will supply the an- 
swer to the basic problems of the world is seen 
clearly in the “platform” adopted by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the People-to-People Program at 
a White House conference: “Every dollar we spend 
for defense—every atom bomb we can build, every 
ship, every gun—is wholly negative. ... We use them 
to hold off potential enemies while peaceful ideas 
take hold, and peoples come to friendship and un- 
derstanding which will make them unnecessary.” 

Having thus suggested that friendship and under- 
standing will relieve us of the cost and threat of 
armaments, the “platform” goes on to make the 
rather remarkable observation that actions and state- 
ments by governments are “often suspect” abroad, 
but that “the actions and statements of individual 
citizens are universally accepted as a true measure 
of the attitude and atmosphere of the country from 
which they come.” The obvious conclusion then fol- 
lows: Only a people-to-people program can “do the 
job of achieving friendship and understanding for 
America on the part of the citizens of other nations 
throughout the world.” 

Such exaggerated hopes for the exchange of per- 
sons may not be held by all Americans, but one 


Mr. Platig is a staff member of the Social Science 
Foundation and Associate Professor of Internation- 
al Relations, University of Denver. This article is 
a revision of an informal paper he presented to the 
International Affairs Section of the 1960 meeting 
of the Adult Education Association. 


suspects that their expression evokes a sympathetic 
response from a vast majority of citizens. As he grap- 
ples with public issues, the average citizen of good 
will is always tempted to believe that proposals 
which are humane in conception and relatively inex- 
pensive in execution must also be successful on a 
grand scale. 

It is likely, therefore, that the average adult Amer- 
ican who manifests any interest at all in exchange 
programs carries around in his head a fairly simple 
model of how these programs should operate and 
what they ought to accomplish. I propose to con- 
struct that model in broad outline in the belief that 
it can serve usefully as a point of reference for the 
discussion of issues connected with the exchange of 
persons. It should be made clear that the model 
presented here is not based upon the results of any 
polls or surveys conducted among the members of a 
scientifically selected sample of the American pop- 
ulace. Strictly speaking, therefore, the model should 
be viewed as a series of hypotheses; to put it in non- 
academic terms, the model should be viewed as a 
more-or-less straw man. 


In the minds of most Americans who think about 
such matters, their ideal model of an exchange pro- 
gram begins with the country of Newland. It is, of 
course, an underdeveloped nation, but a proud one. 
In it we find a bright, eager nineteen-year-old stu- 
dent who wishes to become a civil engineer but, 
alas, there are no engineering colleges in his home 
country. His government, slightly authoritarian and 
not exactly a representative democracy, is neverthe- 
less enlightened (certainly enlightened enough to be 
anti-Communist) and has developed its first five- 
year plan calling for major construction projects. It 
recognizes that it will need two hundred highly 
skilled civil engineers as soon as possible. Both our 
student, who is a devoted patriot, and his govern- 
ment recognize that it would serve the interests of 
them both if he were to study engineering abroad 
—preferably in the United States. 

So strongly is the government of Newland con- 
vinced that an engineering education for our student 
will serve the interests of the nation that it is quite 
willing to finance his four to five years of study. But 
unfortunately the dollar exchange required for such 
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a venture is simply not available. However, the 
United States government, caught up in a Cold War 
with the Communist bloc, has demonstrated some 
concern for the success for Newland’s development 
program, looking upon that success as a barrier to 
Communism. After prolonged negotiations, during 
which the American government tactfully but suc- 
cessfully suggests some changes in the five-year plan 
that will make it more realistic, an agreement for 
technical and economic assistance is signed and dol- 
lars become available to finance our student. There 
is, it would seem, a happy coincidence of the inter- 
ests of our student and of the national interests of 
the United States and Newland, as an enlightened 
American or Newlander would expect. 


Arriving in the United States, our student is awe- 
struck by the nervousness of neon lights, the con- 
stantly augmented array of automobiles, the ubiquity 
of gleaming, tiled, flushing plumbing fixtures, the 
neck-cracking height of tall buildings, and the vast- 
ness of agriculturally rich rolling plains. He soon 
learns to accept these symbols of bustling prosperity 
as the fruits of the American way of life. He then 
settles down to his studies and establishes a brilliant 
record in his chosen American college. On evenings 
and weekends, he often speaks to American audi- 
ences, charming them with his appreciativeness and 
graciousness and gently dispelling their ignorance 
and misconceptions concerning his homeland and the 
policies of his government. In the homes of his Amer- 
ican hosts he learns that Americans are a decent, 
church-going, hard-working, peaceful people who 
love their children. 

With degree in hand our student is somewhat 
tempted to try his newly won skills in the Land of 
Opportunity but, recognizing his duty, he some- 
what sadly but nonetheless proudly departs for 
home. Back in his home country our graduate 
engineer is somewhat disappointed by the contrasts 
he can now see, but at the same time he is pleased 
with the progress made in his absence, and quickly 
loses himself in building new highways which will 
carry the mineral wealth of the interior to the grow- 
ing industry on the coast. He becomes uncom- 
fortably aware, however, of the fact that the govern- 
ment of Newland is not as democratic as it could be, 
that private initiative doesn’t have as much free 
play as in the United States. Gradually, he and 
others of like mind succeed in liberalizing the polit- 
ical economy of Newland by institutionalizing the 
universal truth, which is enshrined in all American 
institutions, that freedom and progress are insep- 
arable. Thus Newland, through both the political 
and technical-economic efforts of our American- 
trained engineer and others similarly blessed, be- 
comes a progressive democracy, a prosperous bul- 
wark against Communist expansion, a warm pro- 
ponent of international peace. 
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Some of the assumptions on which this ideal model 
is constructed are obviously fallacious. Others, how- 
ever, cannot be identified until we are clear as to 
the purpose or purposes which exchange programs 
are meant to serve. Disagreement at the level of 
assumptions, concepts, and purpose provide us with 
some of the more basic issues that should concern 
those engaged in exchange programs. There are at 
least three such issues which require more attention 


than they have had. 


Our model suggests that by educating foreigners 
in American universities in the same manner in 
which we educate Americans we promote the inter- 
ests of our nation in the world at large. Put another 
way, our model suggests that American education, 
just by making itself available to foreigners, serves 
as an instrument of national policy. 

Many Americans in both government and educa- 
tional circles are coming to see that the service which 
American education can perform for national policy 
does not come about automatically and inevitably 
as the result of mere exposure. They are therefore 
calling for more joint planning and a proper division 
of labor between government agencies and educa- 
tional institutions involved in exchange programs, 
especially those programs which affect the growing 
number of underdeveloped nations. More and more 
one hears, particularly from educators, a clarion call 
for the universities and other educational institu- 
tions to enter the national service. To this one hardly 
can raise serious objection provided the educators 
and the government officials involved mutually ac- 
knowledge several important implications. 

First it must be recognized that simply opening 
the doors of American universities to adequately 
financed foreign students may well not be enough; 
special and often extraordinary programs may be re- 

uired. Secondly, the universities must take seriously 

eir responsibility to serve the national interest and 
not turn a program supported by public funds into 
a boondoggle designed to implement some edu- 
cator’s pet scheme. Third, the universities should in- 
sist that the government pay a full and just price 
for any such service in the same way that industry 
demands a full and just price when it goes into the 
national service. Fourth, moves to put more “forei 
area” or “international” studies into the general li 
eral arts curriculum ought to be viewed as overdue 
attempts to bring the liberal arts tradition up to 
date and not be advertised as a national service in 
order to justify a claim on the federal treasury. 
Fifth, and most important, universities and educa- 
tors that go into the national service must take care 
not to neglect those educational purposes unrelated 
to the national interest which can be served by in- 
ternational exchange. 

The past few years have seen a display by Amer- 
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ican institutions of an imaginative array of special 
and even extraordinary programs. A number of 
American universities have inaugurated or have been 
planning a variety of schools, institutes and pro- 
grams designed to train Americans in the skills of 
“overseasmanship” and to train foreigners, especially 
those from the new nations, in the economic, social 
political, ideological and even moral skills of “de- 
velopment administration.” All of this is predicated 
upon the assumption that the interests of the United 
States are best served in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world by helping the peoples of these areas 
carry through their revolutions of rising expectations. 
If this assumption is correct, one cannot object in 
any basic way to the effort to create within American 
universities trade schools for the training of admin- 
istrative technicians who will serve the national in- 
terest in a variety of settings around the world, pro- 
vided once again that the points mentioned earlier 
are kept in mind. And provided also that the univer- 
sity which decides to launch a special program in 
this area not give in to the ever-present temptation 
to build permanent institutions and programs to meet 
what, from the point of view of the national interest, 
may be temporary needs—unless, of course, the uni- 
versity, apart from all political considerations, is 
convinced that the program ought to be a permanent 
part of its intellectual endeavor. 


The most disturbing aspect of the developing po- 
litical awareness of American educators is to be 
found neither in the proposition that universities can 
serve national political goals nor in the specifics of 
the programs suggested. Rather it is to be found in 
the extent to which these educators tend to see edu- 
cational exchange programs exclusively in the con- 
text of national policy. 

It may well be true, as an educator in charge of 
one of the newest graduate programs in this field 
puts it, that “Shakespearean studies would hardly 
be of most value to young Nigerians who want to be 
of service to the development of their country.” And 
it may also be true, as many observers testify, that 
in some underdeveloped nations there are numbers 
of nationals who are unemployed and disillusioned 
because their Western-style educations did not pre- 
pare them to perform the developmental tasks that 
now need doing. But even so, we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that there is a mysterious process 
of learning and discovery that takes place both 
across cultures and within cultures, a process that 
has an integrity of its own and deserves to be nur- 
tured and appraised independently of political 
considerations. 

One hardly could maintain—though it is often 
suggested—that the American government has an 
obligation to Mo financial support to such “pure” 
educational efforts on behalf of foreign students. In 


a world of sovereign states it is necessary to ac- 
knowledge that the obligations and needs of a gov- 
ernment may be conceived differently when it con- 
siders its role in relation to the education of its own 
citizens and when it considers its role vis-a-vis non- 
citizens. One must acknowledge also the impossibil- 
ity of drawing a sure line which can separate those 
learning experiences which serve the national inter- 
est from those which are detrimental or irrelevant 
to the national interest. It can be hoped that govern- 
ment officials would incline to the broad view and 
err on the side of supporting programs which occa- 
sionally are irrelevant. Nevertheless, the distinction 
between education per se and political education is 
an important one to maintain. 

One could hope, however, that educators, univer- 
sities, and philanthropic foundations would see the 
value of and lend support to educational exchange 
for the sheer sake of knowledge and thought. Who 
is to say what rich new insights may flow from the 
mind of a Nigerian Shakespeare scholar? Or from 
the mind of an Indian schooled in the political 
thought of Machiavelli? 

It would be a sad day indeed if American educa- 
tional institutions were to forget, in the rush to serve 
national political purposes—as important as they may 
be—that education is more than training for a job; 
it is the conservation, reproduction, cross-breeding, 
and expansion of the world’s mental resources, al- 
ways in short supply and to be treasured for their 
own sake. 

In the early days of educational exchange Amer- 
icans rather naively assumed that any educational 
experience necessarily served American purposes. 
Today we may be in danger of believing, just as 
naively, that any exchange of persons and ideas 
which serve American purposes deserves to be dig- 
nified with the name of education and should be 
given priority over other educational efforts. 

The second basic issue which should concern us 
can be put in the form of one observation and one 
question: Everyone seems to agree that “understand- 
ing” is the desired fruit of the exchange of persons. 
What do we mean by understanding and why is it 
desired? This is a very simple question but one that 
is seldom raised. 

If “understanding” means anything in the context 
of international relations, it means that the person 
who “understands” grasps the truth about the ambi- 
tions, capabilities, behavior and accomplishments of 
the peoples and governments of other nations. Why 
is understanding desirable? The answer would seem 
self-evident: Understanding is desirable because it 
provides us with a more realistic basis on which to 
rest our approach and actions toward others; thus 
it provides us with an increased opportunity to 
select goals which are achievable as well as desirable 
and to pursue them with success. 

As self-evident as this may appear, the usual an- 
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swer given for the desirability of understanding 
among the les of different nations is that it 
makes it possible for those nations to live together 
peacefully. But does it? If my — is an arson- 
ist, and if I understand him oar is quite 
likely that the very act of may dis- 
rupt relations which were ss : enbelte by my 
ignorance, Understanding, in other words, may con- 
tribute not to friendship ae peace but rather to 
enmity and war. The best evidence of the validity of 
this statement as an international political proposi- 
tion is to be found in the civil wars of history, for 
in the situations preceding such wars the ——, 
of inter-cultural misunderstandings was frequently 
nonexistent. 

As far back as 1948, in the very early stages of the 
Cold War, the proper relationship between under- 
standing and international conflict was pointed out 
by one of the most eminent of contemporary politi- 
cal scientists. “An intelligent and successful foreign 
policy,” wrote Hans Morgenthau in Politics 
Nations, “depends upon the Americans’ and the Rus- 
sians’ understanding what both nations are and want. 
Peace between ... [them] depends in the last 
analysis upon whether what one of them is and 
wants is compatible with what the other is and 
wants.” And yet the popular fallacy persists, that 
there is at all times a positive correlation between 
understanding and peace. 

The third and final basic issue is closely related 
to the second; in fact it may be but an esoteric 
variation of the popular fallacy just cited. It is often 
suggested or implied that the purpose of the inter- 
national exchange of persons is to get both Amer- 
icans and foreigners to understand that the American 
way of life embodies in its institutions and orienta- 
tions certain universal social principles which must 
find expression in the institutions of other societies 
if they are to be modern, progressive and prosper- 
ous. Such suggestions are usually accompanied by 
the warning that American institutions and prac- 
tices cannot be introduced without change into other 
cultures. But still there is a widespread belief that 
there is in the American way of life a universal 
essence which can be reduced to a series of basic 
principles transferable to other cultural settings. 


This raises the question as to whether or not it is 
possible to identify principles of social practice and 
organization that have universal validity and ap- 
plicability. One can raise the question without 
necessarily slipping over into a rootless cultural rel- 
ativism. It is possible to argue that while there are 
certain universal values, such as peace, freedom, 
equality, etc., to which all men aspire, there are no 
universally applicable principles. Once man attempts 
to make social rules and arrangements whose pur- 
pose it is to concretize the values to which he and 
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all men aspire—once, in other words, he moves from 
the realm of value to the realm of pane (or rule 
of behavior )—he becomes engaged in a highly com- 
plex socio-ideological task which deprives the rule 
of universality. 

There are two reasons for this. First, operational 
rules, unlike our more vague aspirations, have to 
take into account the fact that equally desirable 
values often make conflicting demands upon human 
behavior. Such, for example, is frequently the case 
with the values of freedom and equality, or with the 
values of peace and justice. Second, operational 
rules or principles, unlike the values to which we 
aspire, have to cope with the peculiarities of a par- 
ticular culture and unique situations; in so doing 
they become time- and culture-oriented if not bound. 


For these and other reasons there is room for 
grave doubt that there are in the socio-economic-po- 
litical principles of the American way of life uni- 
versals which are applicable in any useful sense to 
other national cultures with which we do not already 
share certain basic and well-established practices. 
We do share certain values with the peoples of other 
cultures, but the precarious relationship between a 
value and the principles meant to implement or 
concretize that value is shown by the fact that we 
share a good many values (such as freedom, peace, 
equality and knowledge) even with the Communists 
for whose principles we profess a disdain the inten- 
sity of which is equaled only by its reciprocity. 

The correct answer to the question raised here 
about the possibility of identifying meaningful and 
applicable universals in the American way of life is 
a matter of basic importance. For it is an issue that 
affects not only our approach to the exchange of 
persons but our whole approach to the Cold War, 
especially as it manifests itself in our relations with 
the non-Communist world. 

If there are transferable and transplantable prin- 
ciples in the American way, then perhaps we are 
justified in taking seriously ya brave talk of our 


. national spokesmen who speak so 6 libly of “extend- 


ing the area of freedom.” But if there are no such 
principles, then 7 we should stop deluding 
ourselves with talk of an ideologically grand na- 
tional purpose and confess that what we mean by 
“freedom” for other nations is simply freedom from 
the control of international Communism. If the 
newer, underdeveloped nations of the world can 
maintain with our help that kind of freedom, then 
it will be not so much the frantic efforts of Amer- 
ican and American-trained development administra- 
tors that will shape in ways appropriate to the 
twentieth century their national patterns and prac- 
tices. Rather that job more likely will be done by the 
effects of time, traditional culture, the accidents of 
politics, and the mystery of confident, politically 
relaxed, genuine educational exchange. 
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QUESTIONS FOR AMERICANS 


A. William Loos 


From what perspective should we who are con- 
cerned with religion and international affairs view 
the current foreign policy situation? Two factors of 
overriding importance stand out. First is the move- 
ment away from a bi-polar world and toward the 
pluralization of the world; second is the power shift, 
doubtless limited in character, but no less real, favor- 
ing the USSR at the expense of the U.S. A. (Henry 
A. Kissinger flatly asserts that “the missile gap in the 
period 1961-65 is now unavoidable”; and it is rec- 
ognized by all competent observers that the USSR 
is leading the U.S. A. two to one in scientists under 
age thirty-five. ) 

“Despite the first of these factors and because of 
the second, we must continue to focus attention on 
Soviet intentions and Soviet strategy. It remains true 
that the Soviet ultimate goal is an all-Communist 
world. This is part and parcel of Soviet doctrine, 
and Mr. Khrushchev has reiterated it with relentless 
insistence on countless occasions. While the inten- 
tions appear to remain constant, the strategy has 
changed since Stalin’s day, for Stalin’s method was 
violent competition with America for preponderant 
international control. Since Stalin’s death, the Soviet 
strategy has been characterized by one Russian spe- 
cialist as “the strategy of persuasion”—“geared to the 
maximizing of Soviet influence throughout the 
world.” However, it should be noted that careful 
reading of the statement coming from the eighty-one 
leaders of the Communist world who met in Moscow 
last November as printed in the New York Times on 
December 7, 1960, makes clear that the agreement 
presumably reached on Khrushchev’s “peaceful co- 
existence” line was more apparent than real. The 
document is schizoid. The Stalinist line of the Chi- 
nese is there despite all the assurance of unity in 
the Communist camp. It must be considered ex- 
tremely doubtful that Khrushchev’s thrust for peace- 
ful coexistence really changed the Chinese ideologi- 
cal determinism regarding the inevitability of war. 

Perhaps three other points about the USSR need to 
be kept in mind right along. First, that in spite of 
some decline in recent years in the Soviet rate of 
industrial growth, the rate is approximately twice 
the average rate of the U.S. since 1946. Second, the 
Soviet leaders feel sufficiently confident of their mili- 
tary power so that they feel free to use, arrogantly, 


Dr. Loos is executive director of The Church Peace 
Union. This article is excerpted from a report he 
delivered to the annual meeting of the Union’s 
trustees in January. 


the nuclear threat. Philip E. Mosely has said: “I do 
not know of any moral or political factor which 
would inhibit the Soviet leadership from engaging in 
a preventive war (against the United States) if it 
felt it could do so to its own advantage and with 
relative impunity.” Third, specialists agree that when 
Mr. Khrushchev says that the close of the 20th cen- 
tury will see the triumph of Communism throughout 
the world, he really believes it. 

Granting the Soviet intentions and strategy, the 
cardinal question concerns what the U.S. stance 
shall be during the 1960's. There can be no doubt 
that we must start by being militarily strong for 
deterrent purposes. Quite possibly this will mean a 
larger detense budget during the immediate years 
ahead. It should also mean that a very serious re- 
appraisal be made of the role of conventional arma- 
ments in limited war, in order to determine whether 
we shall not again need to build up our conventional 
force in being to reduce the possibility of using 
nuclear weapons. In my own judgment we shall 
have to move in this direction. When working on 
weapon build-ups, we should assuredly emphasize 
“second strike” as over against “first strike” capabil- 
ities, insofar as this differentiation still has meaning in 
today’s world. Those who maintain that the concept 
of deterrence no longer has validity would appear 
to be surrendering the single possibility remaining 
of arriving at a peaceful modus operandi with the 
Soviet Union, short of surrender. Military stren 
for deterrent purposes must be considered a holding 
operation, not an end in itself as the containment 
doctrine tended to make it. The prime value of the 
holding operation is to buy time in which to lessen 
the nuclear threat and to help direct into orderly 
channels the explosive ferment among the former] 
oppressed and depressed people of the world. If the 
time is not so used, much more effectively than it 
has been, there may be a legitimate question about 
the value of the holding operation, which obviously 
involves extraordinary costs and incalculable risks. 


How shall the time be used? The two clear lines 
of approach are intensive efforts (1) on arms limita- 
tion and control and (2) on world development. 
Advances on these two fronts must now be made 
with reasonable speed if both government by con- 
sent and the open society are to survive and flourish. 

On limitation and control of armaments—what the 
Russians call “controlled disarmament” — much 
more concentrated effort must be devoted b 
individuals, institutions, and the government. Simul- 
taneously work must be carried on by research to 
develop techniques and by negotiations to mitigate 
mistrust. It is axiomatic that negotiations must be 
more than weapons in the Cold War, and heretofore 
they have been so used all too often by both sides. 
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A hopeful aspect is that such institutions as the 
RAND Corporation, the Harvard Center of Interna- 
tional Affairs, the MIT Center of International 
Studies, and others are devoting concentrated atten- 
tion to the disarmament question; and a group of 
individuals in the State Department has been in 
recent months giving their full time to it. Similarly 
it is hopeful that under the new administration such 
men as John McCloy and Paul Nitze will be focusing 
their energies on this area. 

In what appears to be an arms race without limits, 
both sides feel threatened and neither feels that it 
dares to fall behind in the production of the latest 
weapons. Perhaps a little progress has been made in 
recent years because both sides appear to be nearer 
to recognizing their mutual interest in ending the 
arms race in ways commensurate with the national 
security of each. It also should be becoming more 
apparent every day that we shall need to reevaluate 
our entire China policy because of its direct rel- 
evance to policy on arms limitation and control. 

At the same time that we work more intensively 
on arms control, we must devote vastly more im- 
agination, brains and resources to world develop- 
ment or mutual aid in the free world. During recent 
years the American people have not given adequate 
support to the Administration in this area, and there 
are a number of qualified specialists who have in- 
sisted that the asking of the Administration has 
been far too small. Each spring the up-hill fight to 
win the approval of Congress for administrative re- 
quests for foreign aid is more difficult than the pre- 
ceding year. (Harlan Cleveland in this context has 
talked about our having twenty-five-year needs, a 
five-year program, two-year personnel, and one-year 
appropriations.) We can of course be defeated im- 
mediately if we do not keep ourselves militarily 
strong. We can be defeated over a somewhat longer 
period of time if we do not succeed in making 
progress with respect to slowing down the arms race. 
But there is no question about the decisive defeat 
which faces the free world if we fail to develop and 
carry into action an adequate program for world 
development. 

The urgent question is: Can the free world dem- 
onstrate that the standard of living and the over-all 
development of nations in the non-Communist orbit 
can be materially and fairly soon increased? Many 
Asians recognize this problem clearly. They under- 
stand that the rapid advances made in China under 
a totalitarian regime appear extremely alluring to 
the South and Southeast Asians. Even when deeply 
committed to free institutions, they wonder if their 
nations can develop rapidly enough to meet the chal- 
lenge of accelerating progress in Red China. Many 
of them feel as overwhelmed and baffled as we do 
when we think seriously about the slow rate of de- 
velopment in the non-committed countries in terms 
of their population explosion. 
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We must look hard enough at the rapid develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union and Communist China to 
recognize once and for all that the appeal of these 
nations’ fabulous growth is very persuasive to the 
underdeveloped areas. When the end results are 
viewed, the totalitarian methods that have been and 
are being used to attain them are often minimized. 
For one thing, nature’s toll of human life and re- 
sources has been and is immensely expensive in 
areas bound by immemorial poverty. Perhaps the 
toll of dictatorial means would be no greater, it is 
thought, and apparently it can be effective in bring- 
ing into being a better material life. Such an argu- 
ment, specious though it be, is elaborated persua- 
sively by some Southeast Asians even when they 
themselves are devoting their energies to the devel- 
opment of effective government by consent. 


The economic component is manifestly only one 
of many included by connotation in the phrase 
“world development.” There are also political, social, 
and psychological components. Africa is now our 
best illustration, as we witness what has been called 
“the fury of political passion that now rules most 
educated and semi-educated Africans.” Louis E. Lo- 
max, a capable American Negro reporter, last sum- 
mer made a tour of Africa. He tells us in his book, 
The Reluctant African, that the “freedom explosion” 
in Africa is taking place in an “anti-American, anti- 
capitalist, anti-Western context.” Within this context, 
the whole matter of world development boils down 
to whether we as a nation are willing to commit ade- 
quate human and material resources to make an im- 
pact on a hostile continent; even more important, 
whether we as a nation can develop the imagination 
and sensitive understanding to cope with what Mr. 
Lomax calls “the ache in the African’s heart, the 
pain in his soul.” 

The free world in general and the United States 
in particular must yet demonstrate that it can induce 
reasonably rapid development in nations within the 
non-Communist orbit. 

The way in which America will meet its respon- 
sibility on these several fronts will be determined by 
the American character. Is it not a sad reflection on 
the American character that during recent years, of 
decisive import for the survival of the free world, 
our national fiscal policy has been dominated by the 
objective of a balanced budget? That all too often 
the first question raised about a proposed foreign 
policy has been not its substantive merit but how 
much will it cost? That as a people we have been 
so profoundly preoccupied with a constant flow of 
consumer goods that, despite our immense prosper- 
ity, the public standard of life has been allowed to 
decline substantially? 


One prominent publicist has bluntly said: “Our 
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people have been led to believe in the enormous 
fallacy that the highest purpose of the American 
social order is to multiply the enjoyment of con- 
sumer goods. As a result, our public institutions, 
particularly those having to do with education and 
research, have been, as compared with the growth 
of our population, scandalously starved.” The totali- 
tarians can easily advance the public standard of life 
at the expense of the private standard, and the 
USSR has at this point a short-range advantage. But 
a democratic society like America must choose to put 
the public standard first, if we are not to be deci- 
sively defeated, whenever it is not possible—as we 
hope it may be in this country—to keep both at a 
high level. 

Despite the underscoring of our “affluent society” 
during recent years, I doubt that we as a people 
have yet answered the question: Are we willing to 
pay for an adequate foreign policy—adequate mili- 
tary strength for deterrence, adequate foreign aid, 
adequate U. S. information-abroad programs (along 
the lines of the Sprague report), and adequate ex- 
change programs? 

A second area where the present nature of the 
American character will be demonstrated is in the 
new United Nations, now with ninety-nine members 
(ninety-eight seated ), and the attitude of the United 
States toward it. Already I see signs that the Amer- 
ican people are restive about what may happen in 
the UN. My concern is that we will become more 
isolationist as the chance increases that votes will go 
against us. Just at this time we must make every 
effort to reinforce what is presently our basic ap- 
proach: namely, that America dare not go it alone 
or play a free hand if it wishes to survive or to have 
values it cherishes survive. A while back Grayson 
Kirk, making an address in Geneva, said that iso- 
lationism remains a potent force in the U.S. “It 
would still be the preferred policy of millions of 
Americans if they believed the conditions of the 
modern world would permit its continued use. It 
may never again rule our foreign policy, but it is a 
potent force and one not to be disregarded.” Dr. 
Kirk is of course correct. Therefore we must now 
raise the bulwarks against the isolationism in our 
country, ever on the watch for a favorable climate 
to become resurgent. That favorable climate may be 
supplied during the months ahead by what happens 
in the United Nations. Here again a re-thinking of 
our China policy is indicated. 

The third challenge to the American character 
concerns our moral and intellectual leadership. 

Assuredly we shall fail utterly in the aun 
development and wise use of our military and eco- 
nomic power without moral and intellectual leader- 
ship of a very high order. That we have stumbled 


and fallen on our faces in many respects in this area 
is obvious. But we are a people of great strengths, 
many of them firmly rooted in our religious heritage 
and in our democratic national tradition. We must 
draw upon and develop these strengths. 

For all too brief a time the release of Sputniks I 
and II helped to awaken the country as a whole to 
the dangerous threat to our intellectual leadership 
in the world, but we quickly relapsed into apathy. 
In recent years an anti-intellectualism has grown 
among us which ought to scare us more than the 
threat of intercontinental missiles. We are beginning 
to realize that we must make a massive effort to 
rehabilitate education in this country, and doubtless 
to do so we shall need federal help. We have made a 
small beginning, spurred primarily by our realiza- 
tion of our urgent need for scientists of top quality. 
But if we become preoccupied with technological 
training, we shall endanger our traditional demo- 
cratic values. All the disciplines must be nurtured— 
culture, morals, religion, historical sciences, the en- 
tire gamut of the liberals arts—in addition to the 
physical sciences. Then it may be that we can man- 
age to stay alive even while making life worth 
keeping alive. 

Pointedly relevant in this connection are a few 
sentences from the Rockefeller Report on Educa- 
tion, significantly called The Pursuit of Excellence. 
“It is possible for us,” the Report reads, “to cultivate 
the ideal of excellence while retaining the moral 
values of equality. Whether we shall succeed in do- 
ing so is perhaps the fundamental issue in the devel- 
opment of our human resources. A challenge must 
be recognized before it can be met. Our society will 
have passed an important milestone of maturity 
when those who are the most enthusiastic propo- 
nents of a democratic way of life are also the most 
vigorous proponents of excellence.” 

The questions that confront us as a people today 
can be summarized in these terms: Will we develop 
as a holding operation effective military strength, 
both conventional and nuclear, for deterrent pur- 
poses in the face of the power shift from the U.S. A. 
to the USSR and in view of the pluralization of the 
world? Will we use the time bought by the holdin 
operation—with imagination, adequate resources, ae 
our best brain power—to make significant advances 
in arms limitation and control as well as in world 
development? Do Americans have the character re- 
lentlessly to pursue excellence across the board, re- 
gardless of cost, recognizing that the easiest price 
we shall have to pay is financial? 

These questions are replete with moral dilemmas, 
and the dilemmas must be faced courageously. This 
is the exciting and enormous task to which America 
today is summoned. 
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The Dialogue on Security and Arms Control 


The Necessity for Choice: Pros- 
pects of American Foreign Pol- 
icy by Henry A. Kissinger. Har- 
per & Brothers. 370 pp. $5.50. 


by Ernest W. Lefever 


“Our margin of survival has nar- 
rowed dangerously,” says Henry 
Kissinger. “But we still do have a 
margin. The possibility of choice 
remains. . . . We can still shape 
our future.” With this affirmation 
Kissinger sets the tone of his book, 
which is urgent without being 
apocalyptic, somber without be- 
ing hopeless. 

Can America rise to the chal- 
lenge of the crisis? Only if we 
“give up our illusions. We are not 
omnipotent. We are no longer in- 
vulnerable. The easy remedies 
have all been thought of. We 
must be prepared to face com- 
plexity. Above all, we must not 
delude ourselves about the grav- 
ity of our position.” Such self-de- 
lusion comes easily to Americans 
who find it difficult to compre- 
hend the “possibility of tragedy.” 

Kissinger speaks as a pragmatic 
and morally concerned realist. 
This intellectual wrestling merits 
the attention of thoughtful citi- 
zens here and in Europe. The 
heart of his book, really a collec- 
tion of eight largely self-contained 
essays, is addressed to the secur- 
ity dilemma. Its real merit rests 
upon his rigorous analysis of de- 
fense, deterrence and arms con- 
trol. 

This reviewer is concerned pri- 
marily with Kissinger’s contribu- 
tion to the increasingly thoughtful 
dialogue in this country on arms 
and arms control. Perhaps the 
first thing to be said is that Kis- 
Mr. Lefever is a member of the 
Washington Center of Foreign 
Police Research, The Johns 
Hopkins University, doing re- 
search on security and arms con- 
trol questions. He is co-author of 
Profiles of American Politics, 
published last year. 
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singer clearly falls within the cur- 
rently nee strategic consen- 
sus, represented in the scholarly 
community by men like Bernard 
Brodie, James E. King, Herman 
Kahn, W. W. Kaufman, Thomas 
C. Schelling and Albert Wohl- 
stetter, and represented in the 
new administration by Paul Nitze 
(Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs), 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and 
the President himself. This book 
is a systematic and thoughtful re- 
flection of the consensus which 
Kissinger himself helped to cre- 
ate. 

The author asserts that the 
United States and the free world 
are grossly unprepared to deter 
or to fight either limited wars or 
a general nuclear war. “The basic 
difficulty is that recent budgetary 
levels have caused every mission 
to be neglected.” Given the will 
and the courage to face the secur- 
ity dilemma, what can the United 
States do to make nuclear war 
less likely without inviting further 
Soviet expansion by the use or 
threat of military might? 

Kissinger’s answer might be 
summarized in these words. In 
our dangerous world we face four 
major risks of ~— war—war 
by surprise attack, war by “escala- 
tion,” “catalytic” war, and war by 
accident. There are certain things 
we can and must do to reduce 
each of these risks. 

Surprise attack by the Soviet 
Union against us can most effec- 
tively be deterred by making such 
an attack unprofitable. Our best 
way to achieve this is to develop 
a “second strike” force capable of 
visiting “unacceptable damage” 
upon the Soviet Union. To do this 
our “second strike” capacity must 
be invulnerable, i. e., it must sur- 
vive a first strike against us. The 
“first goal of any military policy” 
is to: make our forces “invulner- 
able.” If each side has invulner- 
able forces we have a high de- 
gree of military stability, a condi- 


tion of mutual deterrence through 
a “balance of terror.” But with a 
galloping technology this un 
balance can be upset and a would- 
be aggressor might be tempted to 
exploit a transitory advantage. So 
every effort should be made to 
maintain the balance, hopefully at 
progressively lower levels of po- 
tential violence. 

But what is “unacceptable dam- 
age”? What kind of second strike 
capacity is politically effective 
and morally justifiable? Around 
these questions rages one of the 
hottest moral - political - strategic 
debates in the Pentagon today. 
The advocates of a “counter- 
force” strategy are pitted against 
the proponents of a “finite deter- 
rent’ strategy. A  counterforce 
capacity, says Kissinger, “requires 
a retaliatory force so large and so 
well protected that it can guaran- 
tee the destruction of the oppon- 
ent’s offensive power.” Some Air 
Force spokesmen favor this strat- 
egy. Advocates of the “finite de- 
terrent” school, on the other hand, 
maintain that we can effectively 
deter a strike against us by a 
much smaller strategic force, with 
only sufficient capacity to destroy 
the adversary’s major population 
centers. The word “finite” hardly 
seems morally consistent with 
“city busting,” but the fact is that 
a “finite deterrent” strategy re- 
quires a much smaller number of 
missiles than a “counterforce” 
strategy which is based upon the 
capacity to destroy military tar- 
gets and industrial complexes as 
well as cities. 

This fateful debate on strategic 
doctrine has been going on since 
1949 and the end is not yet. Kis- 
singer's chapter on. “The Dilem- 
mas of Deterrence” provides a 
very helpful background for un- 
derstanding the sometimes cryptic 
newspaper reports on “targeting” 
and related strategic problems. 
This far-reaching dialogue is 
fraught with moral, military and 
political complexities and it is not 
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surprising that it has stimulated a 
serious reconsideration of the rel- 


evance of the just. war theory for. 


the nuclear missile age. 

“War by “escalation” of a limit- 
ed conflict into nuclear dimen- 
sions is probably a greater dan- 
ger than war by premeditated at- 
tack. As long as we manage to 
keep a nuclear balance at the 
strategic level, the Communists 
may attempt to achieve limited 
political objectives by limited 
war. In the ensuing conflict one 
side might be tempted to use tac- 
tical nuclear weapons which in 
turn may force their use by the 
other side. What started as a local 
war may escalate into a full-scale 
nuclear war. The best way to re- 
duce this risk is to have the capac- 
ity to throw back a limited attack 
by conventional weapons. And it 
is precisely in the area of limited 
war capacity that the United 
States is least prepared. The ca- 
pacity for best throwing back a 
local attack provides the best pos- 
ture for deterring such an attack. 

A “catalytic” war is a general 
nuclear war involving the United 
States and the Soviet Union set 
off by a third nation having some 
uuclear capacity. Such a war is 
one possible consequence of the 

roliferation of nuclear weapons 
Geyend the present nuclear club. 
This is known as the “Nth coun- 
try problem,” sometimes expressed 
in these terms: “Suppose Nas- 
ser had an H-bomb!” Kissinger 
believes with Fred Charles Ikle 
that the obvious risks accompany- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons 
are “often exaggerated.” Both Kis- 
singer and Ikle favor a negotiated 
agreement, with adequate inspec- 
tion procedures, among the nu- 
clear powers to slow or arrest the 
spread of nuclear weapons tech- 
nology. 

An accidental war, due to tech- 
nical or human failure, is a pos- 
sibility, although not as great a 
danger as some people believe. 
In addition to the many political- 
military and technical safeguards 
we have already set up unilater- 
ally, we could decrease this risk 


still further by a negotiated 
agreement with the Soviets to 
verify accidents. For example, in 
“the extremely unlikely event that 
one of our bombers crashed on a 
training mission and its hydrogen 
bomb exploded, it would be vita) 
to have some means to convince 
the Soviet leaders rapidly that a 
genuine accident occurred... . 
This suggests that the West and 
the Communist countries may 
have a common interest in setting 
up a control system which will en- 
able them to exchange and verify 
information, particularly in pe- 
riods of crisis.” 

In seeking to mitigate the risks 
of nuclear war, Kissinger empha- 
sizes the validity of two major 
approaches for the U. S. Govern- 
ment—unilateral steps which we 
can take without any agreement 
with anyone, and formal nego- 
tiated agreement with the Soviet 
Union. These two approaches 
should be pursued simultaneously. 
Our Government has been doing 
this, and the new administration 
has intensified both efforts. 

Under the category of unilater- 
al action we should take measures 
designed to stabilize the strategic 
military balance by enhancing the 
invulnerability of our deterrent 
force. We do this by increasing 
mobility (building more Polaris 
and Minuteman missiles), by 
strengthening our capacity for an 
airborne alert for our SAC planes, 
and by shielding our bomber and 
missile bases with concrete. We 
can reduce the danger of escala- 
tion by strengthening our conven- 
tional military capacity. 

At the same time we should 
continue to negotiate with the 
Soviets to control and limit arms 
by formal treaty. We have been 
negotiating with the Soviets for 
fifteen years,and we have reached 
no agreement. The chief bar- 
rier has been the unwillingness of 
the Soviets to agree to what we 
believe to be a reasonable inspec- 
tion system. Although the pros- 
pect for crashing the inspection 
barrier is not bright, Kissinger in- 
sists that we should not only con- 


tinue working on this problem, 
but should assign more resources 
to it. 

“No aspect of American policy,” 
says Kissinger, “has received less 
systematic attention than arms 
control. .. . As a result our Gov- 
ernment has found it difficult to 
achieve agreement about desir- 
able goals and . . . to develop a 
dynamic program. Before there 
can be successful negotiation on 
arms control we must get our. in- 
tellectual house in order.” Presi- 
dent Kennedy is attempting to do 
just that. 

The problem of developing a 
technically feasible inspection 
system, politically and L arsine 2 
ically acceptable to the Soviet 
Union, is incredibly difficult and 
complex. Kissinger devotes con- 
siderable attention to this central 
problem so little understood by 
the layman, especially as it relates 
to the current Geneva negotia- 
tions on the banning of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

The author properly warns 
against confusing the primary 
purpose of arms control (“to en- 
hance the security of all parties” ) 
with “collateral benefits” such as 
lowering taxes or diverting re- 
sources to economic develop- 
ments. Foreign aid must be 
judged on its own merits. The 
United States has ample resources 
to do what needs to be done for 
its security and for economic de- 
velopment abroad. Further, it is 
not at all certain that an arms 
control agreement will cut down 
our defense expenditures, espe- 
cially in the early years. “Inspec- 
tion is expensive. Additional funds 
for research are essential. A re- 
casting of our military establish- 
ment will almost surely have to 
accompany arms control.” All this 
costs money, but if it helps to buy 
peace it is the best bargain of 
the century. 

The Necessity for Choice is a 
valuable contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the problems and 
prospects of security in the nu- 
clear age. It should be widely 
read and studied. 
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